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On reaching Concord this morning I found the winter 
snow and ice all gone save in sheltered places in the woods, 
the winter frost well out of the ground, the woods settled 
and dry, the grass in fertile upland fields bright green. 

The farmers were ploughing and harrowing, I heard Wood 
Frogs and Leopard Frogs through the day and numbers of 
Pickering’s Hylas at evening, Butterf^lies of at least 
three species were out in considerable numbers. The 
river is very low for the season and only the lower por¬ 
tions remain flooded. The water has not been over the 
river-path at Ball’s Hill this ^ring. No flowers are 
blooming as yet at the cabin but I saw a few crocuses, 
squills and pansies at the farm. The alder catkins are 
shedding their golden pollen and the white maples are 
nearly if not quite in full bloom. 

The region extending from Ball’s Hill to the Farm 
was alive with birds to-day. I have rarely seen them 
more numerous at this season, [l found a flock of fully 
125 Juncos in Bensen’s asparagus and nearly as many more 
at the Farm, while there were about a dozen at Ball’s Hill 
and smaller scattered parties elsewhere. There were about 
15 Fox SparroTiTs at the cabin (some of them singing at 
frequent intervale), 5 at the Farm and 5 injBirch Field. 
Robins and Red-wings were very numerous. I heard a Vesper 
Sparrow and a Field Sparrow singing and a Dove cooing (at 
the Farm)^ 


I 




Chickadees 

feeding; on 
the ground 


Just before siinset tviro male Bluebirds were filling 
the still air with their tender warbling as I crossed the 
field to our berry pasture. At the same time a Phoebe 
performed its song flight. I saw another do it earlier 
in the day (about noon) at Ball’s Hill, Red-wings were 
scattered all over the river meadows at evening, singing 
from their perches on the willows, maples and button 
bushes, I heard only one Robin in full song —in the oaks 
near the Barrett Spring, Song Sparrows were common and 
generally distributed. I heard two Tree Sparrows singing 
delightfully near West Bedford station this morning. Al¬ 
together it was a great bird day and I had a feast of 
the tender bird music only to be heard at this early 
season. 

In a mixed growth of oaks, maples and pines behind 
Ball's Hill I had two pairs of Chickadees under constant 
observation for about half an hour this forenoon. They 
remained on the ground during the whole of this time, not 
once taking to the trees even when I ^proached them so 
closely that they were forced to flit on ahead of me. 

When not disturbed in this way, they moved about rather 
slowly, over limited areas, by a succession of bouncing 
hope. They seemed to be especially interested in the 
fallen, water-soaked oak and maple leaves; seizing these 
in their bills,they shook and dragged them about, some¬ 
times tearing them into small fragments. Twice I saw a 
bird extract from a leaf and eat a small, elliptical. 











• 

polished brown object that looked like a chrysalis of some 

kind. The paired birds kept close together as did the 

pairs at times, while at others they rambled far apart, 

I do not remember to have ever before seen Chickadees 

feed so long’ and persistent;j.y on the ground, 

^he immense numbers of Juncos seen to-day gave me 

Variations 

an exceptional opportunity to study and compare the songs 

in the 

of many different individuals, I must have heard more 

songs of 

than one hundred different birds. Many (the majority, I 

Juneos 

think) sang more or less like Pine Warblers for which, 

The 

indeed, I mistook several of them for an instant and one 

song trill 

bird \mtil I got very near and heard him several times. 

Others reminded me most of Chippies but these, without 

exception, put more of life and melody into their notes 

than the Chippy ever does into his dry, listless song. 

Others again (there were but three or four in this class) 

sang very like Myrtle Warblers, The song of one bird was 

so closely like that of the Swamp Sparrow that I was com¬ 
pletely deceived until I actually saw the bird in the act 

of producing it. 

Medley- 

Thus far I have been referring exclusively to the 

singing 

song trill ishich the Junco uses on its breeding grounds. 

c^^the 

Junco 

The medley singing, peculiar, I believe, to early spring, 

was frequently heard to-day, I noted the following ren¬ 
dering of it after listening cajrefully to a bird for some 

time, Quip-quip-quip-quer-e-e-e-quil-1-1-1-1-1 (i.e, the 
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normal trill interpolated here, beginning with "quil") - 
chup-chup (the normal call note) quip-quip-quip-quer-e-e-e- 
quil-1-1-1-1-1, etc. This was repeated many times at 
short intervals,always in low, subdued tones. Some of the 
notes were very musical and the general effect of the per¬ 
formance was very pleasing, I wonder if it can represent 
the first (or early) attempt at singing on the part of 
yoting birds. It can hardly be termed sotto voce singing 
(it is too loud for that). Rather I ^ould call it a 
musical soliloquy^ 

Fox Sparrowi> and Jxmcos feed all day long on the 
hemp and millet seed that we had thrown out for them in 
front of the cabin. Their nmbers varied from time to 
time for they kept coming and going. Our highest count 
gave 15 Fox Sparrows and 10 Juncos. I have no doubt 
that thrice as many visited the seed bed in the course of 
the day. It was a pretty sight, that of so many attrac¬ 
tively colored birds feeding quietly almost directly 
under our window. The big, rusty-rufous Fox Sparrows 
were the more impressive of the two species, the slaty- 
blue Juncos the prettier and daintier. Despite the 
abundance of visible seeds, the Fox Sparrows were con¬ 
tinually scratching after their usual fashion — that is, 
by jumping alternately forward and backward among the 
dry leaves. This motion was so vigorous and effective 
that the leaves were often thrown up into the air to a 






Fox Sparrows 
go early 
to "bed 


Juncos go 
still earlier 



height of six or eight inches. The Juncos scratched in the 
same way but much less often and also less vigorously tha^n 
the Fox Sparrows. They hopped about more restlessly and 
incessantly, however, carrying their heads low and their 
bodies flattened to the ground, \f7here the seed had been 
scattered profusely, both species would remain in one spot 
for minutes at a time, doing nothing but eat. When 
alarmed by the sight or sound of an approaching man or 
dog, the Fox Sparrows would stand erect and motionless for 
a moment before taking flight. The Juncos, under similaj? 
conditions, kept equally immovable but in more crouching 
attitudes. 

In previous years I have often knov/n Fox Sparrows 
(to) leave their feeding grounds in the open fields and 
weed patches to seek their resting-places for the night 
among dense pines before smset, but this evening a number 
of them lingered well into the twilight about the seed bed 
in front of the cabin. All the Juncos deserted it half 
an hour or more before this, according to Gilbert, who 
was on the spot. At 5.45 P. M. I came upon what appeared 
to be the entire flock on Pine Ridge where they had 
evidently settled themselves for the night, although the 
sun was still well above the horizon. They were scattered 
about over an acre or more in dense, bushy pasture pines 
of large growth. As I strolled about among these trees, 

I started bird after bird to the number of a dozen or 
more. Each would flutter noisily and utter the tsup call 
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Sonp: of the 
Golden- 
crested 
King:let 



once or tv/ice just as it left its roost to seek a new one 
at a short distance. Until thus disturbed, not one of 
them uttered a sound or gave me any other indication of 
its presence. Most of them flew from perches near the 
ends of the pine branches from six to ten feet above the 
ground. 

I^till earlier in the afternoon (certainly not 
later than five o’clock, although I did not note the time) 

I saw a perfect stream of Juncos puuring into some 
scattered white pines in the berry pasture at the Farm, 

At least 100 birds passed me in the course of a few 

minutes, coming from the open fields in Mr. 

farm and disappearing among the dense foliage of the pines. 

I felt very sure that they, too, were seeking their roosts^ 

A Golden-crested Kinglet was singing this fore¬ 
noon in the woods behind Ball’s Hill, ^ wrote down (on 
the spot) the following rendering of its song: Tsee-tsee 
tsee-tsee-tril-il- il-il-il-il. The tsee notes were thin, 
wiry and high-pitched and very similar to the ordinary 
call notes of the species, but with less of the z sound 
than the latter. The tiil-il . etc, notes were rather 
liquid and, indeed, not unmusical in quality. All the 
notes composing the song were delivered hurriedly and in 
rather feeble tones. 

Soon after thisj] I saw the bird and its mate (or 
at least a female of the same species) among some alders, 
near the ground. What charmingly dainty and sylph-like 





















Hihhi 

<2i 


little creaturesi One can never cease from admiring them 
and wondering at their grace and animation of movement, 
especially when, as happened repeatedly to-day, they are 
seen poised on fluttering wings, like Humming-birds, 
inspecting the terminal leaves or buds of some slender 
spray. 
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l^ox Sparrows to the niiraber of a dozen or more 
had gathered at the seed bed in front of the cabin by 
sunrise but the first Juncos did not appear there until 
about half an hour later. Both species were singing almost 
continuously up to 10 A. M,, not only in the woods on 
M-l’s Hill but elsewhere, wherever I went. They appeared 
to be scattered numerously over the entire open country 
on the West Bedford side of the river when I visited it 
not long after breakfast. Such a delightful concert as 
they gave me there, I have seldom listened to in recent 
years. From far and near, on every hand, their voices 
rose, filling my ears unceasingly. There were also the 
songs of many Song Sparrows and Red-wings and of one or 
two Tree Sparrows, besides the distant "shouting” of a 
Flicker and less far off, from the tall oaks on the edge 
of the meadow, the measured, impressive cooing of a 
Carolina Dove^ 

Immediately after breakfast and before crossing 
the river I teard, thrice repeated, the Cuckoo-like out¬ 
cry of a Pied-billed Grebe and twice its whinnying call. 
These sounds came from the bend of the river just below 

Ball’s Hill where the bird must have been concealed 

surface of the open 

among the flooded maples or button bushes,for the glossy/ 
water would have at once betrayed its presence had it 
been swimmir^ there. I noted the Cuckoo call thus: 






cuck~cuck- - cuck~cuck-cow , cow , cow . The cuok notes were 


exceedingly Cuckoo-like but the cow was more hollow and 
resonant, as well as much louder, than any notes that 
either of our species of Coccygus ever utter. The 
whinney might be rendered h^-he-h^-h^-h^-h^, all these 
notes being on the same key and delivered very rapidly 
and evenly, in vibrant, somewhat nasal tones. This is 
by no means the first time that I have seen or heard 
Pied-billed Grebes near Ball's Hill in the month of April. 
Some of the flooded thickets on the meadows would furnish 
ideal breeding-places, were the water to remain at its 
present level, but the birds seem to know that it is sure 
to be drawn off before June, for they never linger here 
more than a few days in succession at this season. 
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Fox Sparrows were singing gloriously, close to the 
cabin, at sunrise this morning and just before sunset I 
counted 22 of them, feeding in the seed bed under the 
window. They had eaten all the hemp seeds and were de¬ 
voting themselves to the sunflower seeds which they ground 
into fragments in their bills before swallowing them. 

About half-past six the last birds deserted the 
bed and flew off westward. Following them, I came on 
what seemed to be the entire flock,going (or rather gone) 
to roost among the dense young pines in Pine Park, They 
had all settled on their roosts, I think, when I reached 
this plantation but they were calling incessantly to one 
another, making such a loud and seemingly excited clamor 
that I thought at first that they had discovered an Owl 
or a Cat among or under the trees, I could find nothing 
there, however, but a Partridge which could hardly have 
alarmed them. There was no singing and no lisping, the 
only note used by any of them being the tchuck one. This 
is closely similar to the tsup of the Junco but harder 
and more woodeny in tone. As I forced my way among the 
thickly growing trees, I disturbed half a dozen or more 
of these birds. Each, as it left its perch to fly to 
another tree, made a loud and rather protracted flut¬ 
tering sound with its wings. Most of the birds started 
from near the ends of the pine branches (where the 
foliage is densest, as a rule) about eight or ten feet 
above the ground. 








Shortly after leaving the Fox Sparrows, I reached 



A cock 
Partridge 

killed and 
eaten by 
a Hawk or an 
Owl 



the south end of Pine, Ridge, Here I started a dozen or 
more Juncos which had gone to roost in the hemlocks that 
I planted ten or twelve years ago. Some of these birds 
flew out almost in my face from perches only two or three 
feet above the ground. Like the Fox Sparrows, they flut¬ 
tered noisily and called tsup-tsup as they took wing but 
they did not seem to be seriously alarmed and after 
realighting not far off they invariably remained silent 
unless again approached. As they flitted across the 
openings among the trees in the gathering twilight, the 
white outer feathers of their widely-spread tails showed 
most comspicuously and sometimes I could see nothing else, 
|A number of Robins had gone to roost among the 
pines on this ridge. 

Among some crowded young white pines on the 

western slope of Pine Ridge I found to-day nearly if not 

quite all the body feathers of a cock Partridge, This 

bird had evidently been killed only a short time before 

by either a Hawk or an Owl, It had apparently been struck 

down in a little opening near a stone wall where the 

ground was strewn with the spotted feathers of the 

r\imp and back. Thence a thin line of feathers had been 

dragged or carried for a distance of about two rods 

into the heart of the dense cluster of trees. Here it 
very 

must have(been/cleanly picked to judge by the great number 
of feathers. Among them were the ruffs (which were 










chocolate-colored) but, strange to say, I could find no 
primaries, nor secondaries, not tail feathers, nor any 
fragments of flesh or bones or head or feet. That the 
deed had been committed by either a Hawk or an Owl was 
clearly indicated (l) by the fact that all the feathers 
had been pulled out, not bitten off and (2) by the three 
or four large plashes of white, chalky excrement on the 
pine needles. The presence of these "chalkings", close 
together, near a convenient perch afforded by a fallen 
branch and surrounded by the feathers, was equally good 
evidence to my mind that the bird of prey — whatever he 
was — made a hasty meal before leaving the spot. When 
he finally flew away he may have taken with him what 
remained of the Partridge or it may have been eaten after 
his departure by some prowling Fox or Skunk. 
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The north-easter which began yesterday morning 
increased in violence through last night and to-day. It 
rained hard all this forenoon and snowed all the after¬ 
noon. Now, at nightfall, the snow lies six inches deep 
on the level,in open places,and loads the branches of 
the trees almost to breaking,in the woods. I had not 
thought to see so wintry a landscape again this spring 
as met my eye wherever I went late this afternoon. The 
beauty of the snow-burdened pines, hemlocks and birches 
equalled anything that I have ever seen before, even at 
Bethel. This, however, was only in sheltered places; 
elsewhere the raging north-east wind tore the snow from 
even the pines before it could collect there in any 
quantity. The birches along the river-bank were bent over 
the water in arches of surpassing grace and the delicate 
tracery of their snow-laden twigs was truly exquisite. 

The river appeared to be open only over its channel, 
for on the flooded meadows the water was everywhere 
covered with a dingy white slush which looked very like 
snow ice. In the more sheltered woods so much of the 
snow lodged in the tops and on the branches of the trees 
that the ground v/as nowhere very deeply covered and 
under the pines and hemlocks it was nearly or q'q'ite bare. 
This gave the birds a chance to get at the earth without 
much trouble and wherever it offered Fox Sparrows, Juncos 
and Robins were availing themselves of it. 
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It v/as not necessary to go far afield to-day to 
see and hear very many spring birds. Despite the storm — 
or rather because of it — they came about the cabin in 
numbers which I have never known equalled here before at 
this season. The high, wooded ridge of Ball’s Hill formed 
an almost perfect wind-break and we kept two small areas 
within a few yards of our windows clear of snow and 
supplied with quantities of hemp seed, sunflower seed 
and bread and cracker crximbs. The nev/s must have been 
spread far and wide in Sparrow language tha.t there was 
snug shelter and abundant food under the lea of Ball’s 
Hill, for thither came Fox Sparrows and Juncos in ever 
increasing numbers until by noon the place literally 
swarmed with them. With them came a few Song and Tree 
Sparrows, a dozen or more Robins, a Hermit Thrush and 
an extremely forlorn-looking/male Bluebird. We could do 
nothing, of course, to entertain the three species last 
named but all the seed-eating birds were given such a 
feast as they probably do not often enjoy even in the 
best of times. I am bound to say that they made the 
most of it and that they seemed glad to show such appre¬ 
ciation of our hospitality as lay in their power. Thus 
they ate steadily and unceasingly from morning to night, 
they sang equally without cessation from sunrise to 
evening twilight and as the day wore on they gained more 
and more confidence in us until they finally became almost 
as confiding as pet Ganaries or domestic Pigeons. 
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interrupts 
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I make all these statements advisedly, for all are 

literally true. At no time during the entire day (save 

occasionally for brief intervals, when Larry, the Irish 

terrier, disturbed them) were there less than a dozen or 

more birds busy with the seeds nor less than two or more 

in full song. As to their tameness, the Fox Sparrows 

seemed to finally lose all fear of us. When I went out 

to replenish the food supply they would come about me 

almost underfoot and as I stood at the window one alighted 

on the sill and calmly regarded me with its bright beady 

eyes from a distance of less than two feet. Another 

hopped up on the sill of the open door and peeped into 
A third, not three yards from me, to whom 
the cabin curiously./ I threw a piece of a Baldwin apple, 

met it almost before it had ceased rolling down the bank 
and at once seized and began eating it almost as unhesi¬ 
tatingly as a dog will take food from his master. The 
J\incos and Robins were scarcely less trustful. 

Just before noon the general sense of security 
which evidently prevailed among all the birds was sud¬ 
denly and rudely dispelled. I had gone to the wood-shed 
for something and was on my way back when a male 
Cooper’s Hawk,coming from I know not where, dropped into 
the very middle of a group of Fox Sparrows feeding in 
the path in front of the cabin. I saw him clutch at one 
of them with widely opened tsdons (of his right foot) but 
the Sparrow dodged him and escaped. 
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He then alighted on a post hy the landing hut, 
seeing me, remained there only a few seconds before gliding 
off, ghost-like, through the densely falling snow-flakes 
out over the river. Although most of the Sparrows and 
Juncos had taken flight with loud cries and sought refuge 
in the trees, a moment after the Hawk struck at their 
companion, a number of them remained feeding only a 
short distance off, evidently having failed to take the 
alarm. Thus, had I not come on the scene in the nick of 
time, the Hawk would probably have had a chance for another 
stoop, with good hope of success. Even the birds which 
had flown up into the trees did not seem greatly frightened, 
although they did not venture to return to the ground 
for several minutes after the Hawk had gone. 

^he Fox Sparrows were so constantly in motion, 
flying from place to place, that it was not possible 
to co\3nt them accurately, but the following counts are 
certainly close apjiroximations to the actual numbers. 


Time 

8.35 
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M. 

18 
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H 
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II 
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II 
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II 
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II 
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II 

II 
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11 

II 

60 

11 

n 
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II 
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II 
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II 
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II 

II 
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II 

II 

II 

II 
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80 
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II 

II 

II 

II 

6.30 

II 

II 

1 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 
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The figures just given probably do not represent 
anything like the total number of Fox Sparrows seen at 
the cabin during the day for the birds were continually 
arriving and departing or, in other words, changing 
places. This fact will account, no doubt, for their 
feeding ceaselessly through the entire day. I should not 
surprised to learn (were it possible to get at the real 
facts) that the total niimber that we entertained was 
nearer three hundred than one hundred. Of course they 
ate a lot of food — fully two pounds of seed and a pint 
or more of cracker and bread crumbs^ 

As I have said, the Fox Sparrows sang as well 
as fed all day long, with never an interval of silence 
much exceeding a minute. Yet I did not often hear more 
than two and never more than three at any one time. It 
is difficult to account for this fact, especially when 
the wide fluctuations in the number of birds within 
hearing are borne in mind. The songs of different indiv¬ 
iduals varied in form, in tone and in quality or merit. 
The best singers were those which used the notes most 
characteristic of their species. These birds were by 


far the most numerous. Among the aferrant singers I heard 
one which might easily have been mistaken for a Grass 
Finch, another who sang very much like a Purple Finch 
and a third whose final notes were almost exactly like 








Singing 

of the 

those of the Toxvhee’s song. Many birds sang on the ground, 

Sparrow 

on the ground 

merely pausing for a moment between two bites at the 

seeds to throw up their heads and pour out their rich notes, 
[Although I realize fully the utter inadequacy of 
any combinations of human words to express such sounds as 

those that go to make up bird-songs like the Fox Sparrow’s, 

Songs of the 

I am tempted to enter here the following renderings that 

Fox Sparrow 

I noted today, 

\ \ 

Peer, peer, per-see-per, tura-lu-leer. 

Peer, peer, serwrttilee (this by the bird that recalled a 

^ Towhee) 

Peer, pe, peer, see ler-wee-see-lee-sud, 

Tu, tu-e. tu-tery-twil-der-li-e^, 

\ 

Sweet, ser, sil-ser-see-tury-tua-tu. 

Call and 

Many birds put the strongest emphasis used in the 

entire song on its terminal note. 

Of notes other than those which pertain to the 

alarm notes 

normal song or its variations I heard the following. 

of the 

Tuck — only once all day. This is evidently a cry 
which betokens alarm or excitement. 

Fox Sparrow 

• 

Tee-e e e p -- heard only a few times. This is used 

chiefly by scattered birds calling 

to one another. They were not scattered 

to-day, 

When numbers of birds were feeding together, one or more 

of them was almost constantly uttering a series of chat¬ 
tering, clicking and snickering sounds so faint as to be 

audible only a rod or two away. These reminded me of the 
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sounds made by the Red Squirrel when heard at a distance, 

A bird suddenly attacked by another when feeding and I 
think pecked or “tweaked” a little, uttered a sort of 
chirrup, soft and low. This I do not remember ever he axing 
before. 

Another sound produced by the Fox Sparrows when 
feeding,but less often heard than the snickering, was a low, 
vibrating chir r r r r, rather harsh in quality. 

The Fox Sparrows at the seed beds were “scrapping” 
almost incessantly,especially when collected there in large 
numbers. Their encounters, althoiagh often spirited, were 
invariably brief and seldom or never really vindictive. 
Apparently they expressed only momentary and for the most 
part trivial fits of jealousy or ill-temper. At first I 
thought that they were caused by a selfish determination 
to monopolize spots where food was particulaxly abundant 
but I soon found that even the most quarrelsome birds 
molested only certain individuals of their own kind and 
that it was very unusual (l saw it happen but twice du±ing 
the day) for any of them to attack the much smaller and 
feebler Juncos which were always feeding with them and 
which, had they chosen, they could easily have excluded 
from the feast. My final conclusion was that most of their 
combats were due either to sexual jealousy or to a mixture 
of playfulness and bravado. In other words, they were 
simply bullying one ahother and "showing off", perhaps 
for the benefit of their mates, I noted some evidence. 







Fox Sparrows 

f^hting 


w 


however, which indicated that cettain birds were vmpopular 
with their fellows if not very generally disliked by them. 
Such individuals, at least, were obviously and repeatedly 
ill-treated by more than one of their companions and one 
unfortmate was invariably set upon by three or four of 
them at once, whenever it attempted to approach the 
seed bed. 

Most of the fights that I watched were siiiple 
duels, however, quickly ended and not again resumed so 
far as I could discover. Indeed, it was very common for 
two birds to be feeding quietly side by side immediately 
after they had settled their little dispute. They fought 
in three slightly different ways?: (l) by making a quick 
level dash at one another either on foot or on wing and 
only just above the surface of the ground; (2) by 
standing motionless for an instant, beak to beak, and 
then springing up into the air six to eight inches, 
api^arently striking with bills and feet (but not at all 
forcibly) like game-cocks, just as they came together; 

(3) by flutter,ing straight upward to a height of five 
or even eight or ten feet, facing one another all the 
while, their bills almost touching, but not so far as 
^ could see either thrusting or striking with bill or 
feet. Whenever, at the close of any one of these encounters, 
one of the birds turned tail and fled, he was never 
pursued more than a yard or two and often, as I have 
just said, he would at once resume feeding within a 
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few inches of his late antagonist. 

Fox Sparrows often fan out their handsome tails 
for an instant when engaged in fighting, but at most other 
times the tail is kept tightly closed. It is sometimes 
depressed so that the tip just touches or trails over the 
ground but as a rule it is carried at an angle a little 
above the line of the back and occasionally much higher 
than this, with the tips of the wings well below its base. 
The position at which it is held is frequently changed 
and it is often flirted prettily up and down or sideways 
as the bird hops about over the ground. On the whole, 
however, the Fox Sparrow gesticulates with its tail rather 
less than do most other birds. 

It is probable that Fox Sparrows scratch not 
alone for concealed seeds but also for animal food, as the 
following observation will show. As I was watching a 
bird digging a little pit into the soft, sandy soil in 
front of the cabin this afternoon, I saw it pause for an 
instant and, after bending its neck forward and down, 
pull out from the excavation a red earth-worm about three 
inches in length. This it held in its bill for an instant 
as if not quite knowing what to do with it. It then dropped 
the worm,which was immediately picked up by another Fox 
Sparrow who made short work of the wiggling creature, 
first separating it into three pieces, by biting and shaking 
it with its bill, and then eating these fragments without 
hesitation and indeed with very evident relish. 















Yellow 

Palm Y/arblers 


[^During my walk late this afternoon I was wading 
through some snov; nearly six invhes deep and facing the 
blinding clouds of it which the furious north-east blasts 
were driving over the east slope of Pine Ridge when, 
in a little opening surrounded by snow-laden pines, I 
came upon two Yellow/Red-poil Warblers, the first I have 
seen this spring. They seemed to be almost completely 
exhausted by chill and hunger, flitting a.bout with drooping 
wings among some smeill cedars but their tails were 
wagged as as if the birds had been in the best of 

spirits and vigor^ 









